es 


Flood ; waters. wre: 
and destruction throughout — the 
New d area but the hardest 


o 2 s _ blow fell on Connecticut’s Nauga- 
~~~ tuck Valley (“Brass Valley”) where 


about one-third of the country’s 
brass production is concentrated. 
= oF no estimates of dollar 
damage suffered are yet available, 
. major companies report’ plants 
awash, machinery covered by mud, 
- and production knocked out. ' 
Chase Brass & Copper Co:, sub- 
“sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp., 
shipped eight feet. of water in its 
Waterbury mill and “hardly a 
single piece of machinery escaped 
damage,” reported a company 
esman, according to yester- 
ay’s Wall Street Journal, The 
mill would be closed at least four 
weeks, he stated. * 

American Brass Co., subsidiary 
of the Anaconda Co., said three 
milly at Torrington, . Waterbury 
and Ansonia, Conn., were flooded 
out, and “it is not possible. to 
predict” .when production can 
resumed, Seymour Manufacturin 
Co., of Seymour, Conn., reporte 
its.machinery was covered by “a 
few feet of mud,” and it had no 
idea when it could resume opera- 
tion. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
brass ' fabricators of Waterbury, 
Conn., said it had been “very 
fortunate” because it had escaped 
severe damage, although produc- 
tion at its Waterville division in 
Waterbury had been knocked out. 
Its main plant on the Mad River 
and its Oakville division at Water- 
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‘Don’t Know Where to Turn, 
:Flood Victims Tell Our Reporter 


'(, HARTFORD, Conn., Aug, 


23. — President Eisenhower 
promised the governors of six 
flood-ravaged eastern. states 


today that they would receive 
federal .rélief funds, even if ‘it 
takes a special session of Congress 
‘to provide them. 

Just how much the Administra- 
tion estimated the need to be was 
not clear, Civil Defense Adminis: 
trator Val Peterson set a figure at 
$75,000,000, But there was no in- 
dication that this was designed 
to include such big items as sup- 
plementary assistance beyond the 
usual unemployment insurance for 
the tens of thousands out of work, 
or out-right grant’ to small farm- 
ers in no position to borrow and 


Federal i 
Responsibility 
—See editorial, Page 5 


to workingclass victims whose per- 
sonal property has. ‘been wiped out, 

The President, who made a 
plane trip here from the summer 
White House in Denver to view 
the flood damage, met personaly 
with the chief executives» of the 
six stricken States in a huge air- 
craft: hanger at Bradley Field, 
near here, where he landed at 


meg :: ae LOB A ELE D ES OE, aa 


SABRES AE RNAI EAPO SEE ARM LE BE IRE RE ROS EO IG PN: 


8:44 a.m, 


Seated in-the hanger while rain 
clouds thickened overhead, Ejisen- 
hower discussed “this great dis- 
aster’ with the six men and their 
aides for almost an hour. Then, in 
a statement for press, radio and 


WAR-TIME scenes are conjured up by this view of devastation left by flood on the main street, sea pres" of ea yore 


of Winsted, Conn, In fqreground is a wrecked 1955 car, smashed beyond Tecognition. , would “do everything possible to 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER : alleviate this situation.” 


He asked that the’people of the 

WATERBURY, Conn., Aug. 23.—On cots* crowded into the big gymnasium of| "tion, through the Red Cross 
St. Joseph's school, refugees last night told stories of their narrow escape from the rag- contr Bote Mees 
> Reneese f . ge gr River early Friday. Predominantly workers in Connecticut's 


rang wt many of those Ch 7 e ° 

thelr fobs et American Brass Co.| NGM GLE Camp Witchhunt Aims 

and Chase, hardest hit on the Big. ; | 
At Inter-Racial Reserts Only — 


Three, would resume. 
At least 10,000 persons are un- 
a in ve ury = — 
y Naugatuck due to industria 
flood damage, State Labor Com-|By MICHAEL SINGER ane t 
missioner Renato Ricciuti esti- The State Legislative inquisition into alleged “communist” dominated summer 
mated. camps and hotels, in a second day of gp at Foley Square, yesterday “hit a stone 
wall of opposition, from yer pro who assailed the committee’s purpose as aimed at de- 
stroying inter-racial ‘camps an high aud his Gs babging the balus:jthemn, to anear the directOrs and 
ging the balus-,them, to smear the directors and 
democratic programs £9 resorts, trade, declared: employees, and to make political 
As on Monday, the line of chins “I. would suggest that this com toapeat of the thoroughly discred- 


bury were back in partial opera- 
tion and expectde to be back in 
full production at the end of the 


week. 
The brass industry suffered 


severe flood = at a time 
when it had already experienced 
shutdowns arid short work weeks 
all summer because of shortage of 


| French Use 
Planes, Tanks 
On Arab Towns 


AIX-LES-BAINS, France, Aug. 
23.—Morocco’s Nationalistic Istiq- 
Jal. Party agreed ea to attend 
the “last chance” ‘conference here 
with the French Inner Cabinet on 
the future of the war torn protec- 
torate. “ 

‘In Murocco, tank ,and air-sup- 


aw French Atmy troops 
unched .a general offensive in 
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CIO spokesmen said it was im- 
possible to estimate how many 
- =? cl? were homeless. Demanding aban- 
Morocco's wild interior. doned housing projects to be open- 
tions by Bernard J. Tompkins,| mittee ee other amendments injited redbaiting issue. 
counsel for the Joint Legislative| our Bill of Rights and Constitu-| “We are proud of our record 
Committee to Study Oharit-| tion, It would.do it some good.”|in upholding. the Constitution of: 
able and Sempre Organi-| Earlier, Sacher in another ex-|the United States and thé <.te of 


Thousands of soldiers jumpedjed for some of the Red Cross- 
off at 5 A.M. along a 65-mile front] estimated 650 homeless families is 
into the desolate reaches of the| labor's first public action, mean- 
Khenifra and Khouribga region| while it was understood the State 
Where four Berber tribes rose|CIO Council is gathering informa- 
against French rule in a series of|tion from -all parts of the state to zations, sought to link the Inter-/ change with chairman Edward T:|New York and we will continue to 
attacks. national Workers Order and the! Larkin, over the rights of witnesses|resist any invasion. of civil rights 
First. reports .said the French Communist Party with the owners, | to refuse to answer questions that|and defend the American princi- 
“had encircled the rebel tertitory; Today CIO officials, Red Cross,| vacationers, employers: and activi-| would incriminate them assertediple of equality regardless of race 
taxpayers’ real estate groups and|ties of these camps and hotels, In| that the Fifth Amendment and the jor creed. 
ance nests in-a series of systematic] representatives of other agencies|¢very instance witnesses invoked | Constitution “stands above you and! She and her husband, also a 
2s.|met with the Waterb ousing|the Fifth Amendment -when ques- this conimittee.” former instructor at Brooklyn Col- 
a low-rent project at once, and by; Tompkins made it clear that he 0f Camp. Timberline in Jewett,|vertised in, whether the Daily 
the end of’ the week, in a aA dink was ne 4nd to force witnesses to|N. Y.,a children’s camp, assailed|Worker and the National Guardian 
city project to be rehabilitated for|reveal names of guests who ‘va-|the committee's witchhunt.' Mrs.|were among them, and why vet 
emergency use. cationed at these camps and hotels| Gustafson, who was ousted from refused to sign a Loyalty Oath 
} y 


strewn hills to blast out all resist- 


; - 


forrhulate a joint project for jobs 
security“and housing and relief. 
"~~ @ttacks against the Berber villages. : 
Sea ‘a ——-,| Authority, which agreed refugees|tioned as to their political beliefs, Two witnesses, Elkin T. Gustaf-|lege, were asked questions. deal- 
could. be placed in 24 vacancies in|and their political associations, |80n and his wife Sarah, directors|ing with what newspaper they ad- 


her we as assistant professor affidavit distributed last .year b 
‘of philosophy at Brooklyn College|the N. Y. State Department of 
eee ih atthe Reel Ne Wendel 
meeting in Hartford, where . | that t sarings orsdell, un anuary 
“everyone el the President on\for several of the witnesses. and| Were an effort “to disrupt the ac-|1955 First Deputy Commissioner 
Republican State Senate majority tivities not only of Timberline but/of the N. Y. State Dept. of Com-. 

ousing ty Walter J. Mahoney, cli- of other camps which ‘are open-to|merce which distributed the Loy- 
director John Cianci. These pro- ir day's problesstin is It and white alike, alty Oath ty rove 
would house an_additional|was after Naomi Collow, manager. : crane yan ei . 
families. jot. Lake Lodge, had re- 
* |REPORTER GETS THROUGH. {fused to er questions’ as to 

, Armed with a pass-signed bya ’ politieal beliefs and 
}Colonel in disaster headquarte 


They seht the union demand for 


opening temporary war housing 
to Federal Housing offi- 


and to pry into the affairs of the 


>. -~ 


}in the armory, necessary to obtain 
entrance to the two main schools 


fiepistess Sct 


area by taxi:} 
+ (Continued on Page: 3). 
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leader of the group, stcdd in the 
receiving line with Soviet Charge 
d’Affaires Sergei R. Strigenow and 


his wife. 


The Soviet travelers mingled 
with the crowd, smiling and chat- 

. ting amiably. The receiving. line 
provided three and a half minutes 
of a network show by the Columbia 


' Broadcasting System. 


VA 23.—Twelve Visiting Soviet farm ex 
of Americas breadbasket, last night wined and dined hundreds of the capital's diplomatic of Russian farm 
set in the Soviet Embassy. Vladimir Matskevich, first ‘d 


) | t 2 2 é 


, fresh from a tour 


‘nist . del 
eputy minister of agriculture and deleg 


harvesting, storage of com ‘silage 
and different types of silos; baling 
alfalfa with an experimental elec- 
tric field baler; improvements of 
dairy science research; animal in- 
dustry research; new meat-type 
hogs; functions of the meat labor- 
atory and newly designed farm 
kitchens, | 

The first day of the Soviet farm- 


The Buffet tables were Jademers’ visit to Washington included a 


- with caviar and many kinds of 
meat, including turkey and all the 
were served 
pagne and other bev- 
efages. They smoked long Rus- 


included 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Ben- 
son and Mrs, Benson; John F. Sim- 
artment chief of 

protocol; C, Pa Elbrick, deputy 
of state for Euro- 
assistant agricul- 
Many 
representatives. from other Embas- 


ne Guests 
vodka, cham 

sian-made cigarettes. 
. Americans present 
mons, state de 
assistant secreta 
pean affairs; an 


ture. secretary ¢Earl Butz. 


sies attended. 


Earlier Benson had told the visit- 
that they had been 
“good ambassadors” for their coun- 
try. He invited the Russians to 


ing grou 


“come see us” again. 
SEE RESEARCH CENTER 


Today *the Soviet farm visitors 


journeyed to nearby Beltsville, 
Md., for a long look at the Agri- 
culture Department's big research 
center, where most of this coun- 
trys better farming techniques 
originated. 

The Beltsville visit started early, 
shortly after 7 A.M., so that the 
Russians could attend a National 
Press Club lunch and then start 
back to the Soviet. Union via New 
York. The Beltsville program in- 
cluded observations and demon- 
strations of the latest research on 
livestock, crops and home econom- 
ics and home nutrition. 

Specific projects included dis- 
ease-resistant corn hybrids; corn 


lunth with Benson and conferences 
with Agriculture Department off- 
cials, ce Russians asked scores of 


| questions, mainly about the statis- 
tics of U. S. farm production and 
farm machinery production. 

They also visited Mt. Vernon, 
home of George Washington, where 
they laid a huge wreath of gladi- 
oli and chrysanthemums on Wash- 
ington’s tomb. agp 

Eight of the Russians left for 
New York at 4 P.M. traveling on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
other four plan to leave for New 
York “some time tomorrow,” the 
Soviet Embassy said, * 


LONDON, Aug. 23. — Soviet 
Communist Party leader Nikita S. 


Krushchev said last night the Big 
Four conference at Geneva “justi- 
fied the hopes and aspirations of 
peace-minded people, Moscow 
radio reported. 

The broadcast heard here quot- 
ed a speech Khrushchev made at 
Bucharest where he arrived yes- 
terday to attend the celebration of 
the llth anniversary of Romania's 


KHRUSHCHEV SAYS GENEVA 
JUSTIFIED WORLD'S HOPES 


ae emer he ar 


Krushchev, who was a member 
Of the Soviet delegation headed by 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin at 
Geneva, said “the Big Four con- 
ference justified the hopes and 
aspirations of peace - minded 
people.” : 
~ He said the conference “exer- 
cised a favorable influence on the 
relations between states and 


liberation. 

Moscow radio said Khrushchev; 
told the Romanians “lately there's 
seen a relaxation of the interna- 
tional tension that arose between 
states after World War II. 

“We can say with satisfaction 
that the Geneva conference show- 
ed that the heads of government 
of the Soviet Union, the VU. S., 
Britain and France strove for a 
relaxation of world tension and 
displayed a ‘desire to find ways of 
creating such conditions as will 
insure settlement of disputed i | 


issues 
through negotiation in order to 
prevent another war,” he said, .ac- 
cording to the broadcast. 


—_' 


Arrest Kenya: Police 
For Prisoner Death 


NYERI, oat 

Two young European police in- 
spectors were arrested mA arma 
with. murder here recently follow- 
hig an inquest on a ‘Kikuyu pris- 
oner who died in their custody 
after alleged torture. 

A chief inspector and a district 
officer were also arrested and 
charged with doing bodily harm to 
the prisoner, an African named 
Kamau, who died on May 10 at a 


_ There had’ been much testimony 
to the effect that Kamau was held 
without trial and’“was bound up 
in an obviously agonzing manner 
with his arms between his legs 
and his hands handcufféd behind 
his back.” 
He was also beaten with a 
rhinoceros-hide whip, denied shel- 
ter and food, and tortured. 
Coppen admitted under cross- 
examination by Crown counsel D. 


police station. 
He had been in custody ~ra 


“rp of stealing 350 sterling 
rom a Home Guard post. : 
_ The resident’ magistrate A. C. 


Harrison, remanded the men in 
custody till Monday when the 
preliminary hearing will begin. 

He said he was satisfied from 
medical evidence that Kamau diéd 
from no apparent natural cause, 
but probably as a result of flog- 
ging, excessive ill-treatment, ex- 
posure and deliberate neglect. 

Inspector Antony P. Fuller, 22, 
who comes from 71 Heathrop 
Road, Hampton, . Middlesex, and 
Inspector Ormonde D. P. Waters, 
28, late of Monkstown, Co. Dub- 
lin, were charged with murder. 
Both joined the Kenya Police in 


1953. 
Chief Inspector Geoffrey P. 
yappen, 25, of 122 Bradwater 


By RALPH PARKER 


Scottish Miners’ Union called on 
British trade 
every possible step to ensure that 
the present policy of the Trade 
‘Union Congress in felation to the 
hig Union should be altered at 
forthcoming congress in Sept- 
ember at Soutinort? = 4 


Pearson is spending a holi-|- 
day in a Lr sit near _ beast 


"ion the invitation of the: Soviet 
-1Coalmenrs’ Union said it seemed 


duke toad 


ithe '2eneral Council 


- 


- 


P. R. O'Beirne that he fired a 
light-autofhatic at a spot four feet 


from where Kamau was standing 
to “frighten him.” 


ence and perseverance are required 


curity among nations.” 


strengthened even further the will 
and desire of people to achieve 
a lasting and.durable peace.” 
Khrushchey credited the Soviet 
Union, China and the countries of 
eastern Europe for contributing 
‘immensely to the relaxation of in- 
ternational tension.” He said they 
“to a great extent helped make the 
Geneva conference a success and 


have given fresh evidence since 
the conference of their peaceful 


* 


, 


conference an 
hower for more than an hour. 

Strauss said that if the “climate” 
of the Geneva meeting can be 
“continued and preserved . . 


from left), head 


ation, 
first elec- 
tric light bulb in- £ 
vented by Thom- 
as A. Edison, dis- 
played in the Edi- 
son Menlo Park 
Laboratory in 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Pi u 
yes! 


Ener 
the 


cause of peace.” 


of peactime atémic uses. 


can rest on our oars.” 


foreign policy.” 

As an example of this “evidence” 
he cited the recent Soviet. an- 
nouncement of a decision to cut 
its armed forces, ' | 

“Steadfastly following the pol- 
icy of peace, the Soviet govern- 
ment bases itself on, the possibility 
of a lengthy peaceful co-existence 
between states with different social 
and economic systems,” Khrush- 
chev said. . 

He added that “we shall in the 
future, too, adhere firmly to a 
policy of peace and international 
cooperation working for the estab- 
lishment of trust between states 
in order to attain a peaceful solu- 
tion to major international prob-| 
lems through negotiation,” 

Khrushchev said the success 
achieved so far through a relaxa- 
tidn of tension “should be ap- 
praised soberly.” 

“There are still many difficulties 
ahead,” Moscow.radio quoted him 
as saying. “Great efforts of persist- 


in the battle for peace and se- 


Strauss Hails Geneva Atom 


DENVER, Aug.. 23.—Chairman 
‘Lewis L. Strauss of the Atomic 
Commission said yesterday 
neva Atoms-for-Peace con- 
ference “enormously assisted the 


He also reported to Prestdent| 
Eisenhower that the United States 
is ahead of Russia in development 
How- 
ever, Strauss said at a news con- 
ference, this is “not a time to be 
complacent” and “I don't think we 


Strauss flew here i!mmediately 
after returning from the Geneva 
reported to Eisen- 


only will the cause of peace be 
» advanced but the whole standard 


of living all dver the world.” 


Strauss said the U. S. is ahead 
in peacetime uses only because “we 
got started earlier’ and put more 
money and people into the pro- 
gram. However, he warned, this 
country is not developing , young 
scientists and engineers commen- 
surate with the demands of the 
and threatens to fall 


atomic a 
behind other nations. 


Strauss. said the most important 
thing to him about the Aug. 8-20 
Geneva meeting was that it “solid- 


ly lined up the scientists pool of 
the world” behind the president's 
atoms-for-peace program. 

He sai 


that goes for the Rus- 
sian scientists as well. 

Strauss said the conference de- 
molished “any skepticism as to 
whether the Atoms-for-Peace pro- 
gram is a real living thing.” He 
said, “we gained’a great deal and 
other countries profited likewise,” 
he added, | 

He described one of the most 
important accomplishments- of . the 


» not 


meeting as showing it was possible 
for scientists to communicate on 
the peacetime aspects of atomic 
energy “without violating secur- 
ity” and that the “cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas” from such a confer 
ence stimulates discoveries. 


Strauss stressed that the Russians 
are “very competent scientists . . . 
they have done very fine work in 
the field of pure: science.” 


He said American scientists were 
interested to find that in some 
fields of experiments, they had ar- 
rived at the same results as the 
Russians. 


The Atomic Energy chairman 
said no definite plans have been 
made for another atomic confer- 
ence as the President has suggest- 
ed, but that he is confident such a 
meeting will be proposed by the 
U. S. delegation at the forthcom- 
ing-meeting of the Nnited Nations 
General Assembly. 


As for the Russian scientists, 
Strauss reported he found them . 
“friendly, approachable and ; hu- 
man... they were just like our 
fellows so far as I could see” in 
that respect. 


Seviet Monthly 
For Newsmen 


To Be Published 

: LONDON, Aug. 23. — Soviet- 
skaya Pechat,.a monthly ‘magazine 
for Soviet newsmen, will be pub- 


lished shortly, Moscow radio said 
today. 


The broadcast said the maga- 
zine will contain inside, stories on 
the Soviet press plus “articles on 
the foreign press and explanations 
of the work of foreign journalists 
and the International Union of 
Journalists.” 


— 


Scottish Miners Head Visits Soviet Union, 


Urges Labor Back Home to Send Delegations 


MOSCOW, (by Air Mail),—Wil-| 
liam Pearson, retary of the 


unionists to take 


t in Great Britain 
be 


of the TUC: 


i 
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Geneva week,” Pearson told me, 
ing the reaction of Moscow people. 
I noticed in particular how eager| 
they were to tead the n 
reports on the conference 
long queues standing for “Pravda.” 


of people I. was surpri how 
often I was asked: = ape 


swan When I-explained that the 


the 


“l was in Moscow durin 
and I had the opportunity of see- 
per 
saw 
“In conversation with a number 


for 


r 


“It Jeft a 


my mind that the people 
sme utmost friendship with us,” he 


: Pearson was last in the Soyiet 
Union in 1949. This time he has|t 
noticed : 


: d many changes. > 
_ “The first big change I saw on 


Py bed 2%. 


should be carrying out a reaction-;the Supreme Soviet when Bulganin 
ary policy of discouraging such 


ted on the results of Geneva. 
delegations. | 


e said he had been very deep- 
ly impressed by the conviction 
with which Bulganin spoke of a 
iturning-point having been relaxed 
in international relations, and was 
happy to hear the warmth of the 
cheers with which the: 1,300 de- 
puties welcomed Bulganin’s refer- 
ence to his forthcoming visit to 
Britain. 
ep impression * on 


desire 


_ 


the way from the airport. This 
was the immense new university 
building. In 1949 we were shown 
the site. On the same road I saw 
thousands of new flats ready and 
others being built. 

“But the biggest c is in 
the people themselves. 1949 
they faced a hard period. Now it 
is obvious from their happy smil- 
wry faces they have overcome many 
| “They look healthier,” . said 
Pearson in- conclusion, espe , 
the children for whom ‘very 
is done. They know how to enjoy 


‘ 


ne arrived in Marcus Hook, Pa., 


- ed to our fellow Americans.” 


self was a_worker at _U. S. Rubber 
Co, at Naugatuck, driving a cab 


‘Labor Day 


BRADLEY BEACH. N. J. Aug.| 
23.—Eugene Landy, Merchant Ma- 
rine graduate denied a naval com- 
mission because his mother, the 
_ Navy said, once belonged, to the 
~ Communist Party was notified to- 
day that a Special Board to reyiew 
his case would not convene“until 
after Sept. 5. 

Landy had expected to be called 
to Washington momentarily to a 
Cina sgn the high-level board.’ 

y signed off the Sun Oil Co. 
tanker “Western Star” when he 
last 
+ oye oat and found a letter from 
Navy waiting for. him. 


isummer to enable him to study 


P-| Yale Law School. 


The letter told Landy the board 
would meet “at your convenience” 
and requested him. to say. when he 
could go to Washington. Landy 
sent ‘word he would Be available 
any time from Aug. 19 to Aug. 29. 


Landy had hoped to éarn 


enough money on tankers this 


Marine Law under a fellowship at 


His ; attorney said he advised 
Landy to go back to sea “as soon 
as possible” rather than wait at 


home for further word from the 
Navy. 


~ tke Promises U. S. Aid 


(Continued frog Page 1) 


Before landing~-here Eisenhow- 
er had viewed a portion of the 
damage caused by the flood waters 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, where the 
death ‘toll stood at 209 and some 


100,000. persons were reported 
homeless. 


Meanwhile congressional lead- 
ers in Washington endorsed Eis- 
enhower'’s proposal to rush federal 
relief funds ‘to eastern flood vic- 


tims. 


Chairman Carl Hayden (D-Ariz 
of the Senate Appropriations | 
Committee and Clarence Cannon 
(D-Mo) of the House Appropria- 
tions ‘Committee both sai id Eisen- 
hower has adequate authority to 
_ spend federal money for flood re- 
lief and does not need to call a 
special session of Congress. 


. House Republican leader oy 
W. Martin, Jr., (Mass), said 
would be nice if we could get the 
money without a special session 
of Congress” but he was inclined | 
to think “it would be better” to! 
call Congress back to vote the 
outlays. ~ 


BEGIN BUDGET SURVEY * 


The Budget: Bureau began a 
survey to deterinine whether the 
immediate need for federal aid— 
estimated by Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator Val Peterson at. $75,- 
000,000—can be met out of mon- 
ey already appropriated by Con- 
gress for various purposés. 

Hayden and Cannon — whose 
committees originate all federal 
spe nding bills—both told reporters 

t they are sure that ample 


i 


‘House appropriations 


funds and _ presidential authority 
to use them can be found in exist- 
ing measures. 


Hayden called ‘attention to ai... 


1950 law which, he said, gives! 
the President sweeping authority 
to order any special agency to use 
“personnel, equipment, supplies, 
facilities and other .resources” to 
meet a disaster. 

Experts on 


the Senate and 
committee 
staffs said another law, which for- 
bids~ federal: agencies to spend. 
more than one-twelfth of their an-| 
nual appropriation in any given 
month, specifically waives this re- 
quirement in @mergencies involv- 
ing life and property. They said 
this would mean_ that agencies 


such as the army engineers could! 
go ahead and use most or all of 
their flood relief funds now, and 
ask the new session of C ongress, 
next January to make up the out-! 
t lay. 

Cannon, at his home at Elsber- 
ry, Mo., told reporters that he feels 
certain that Congress will approve, 
at its regular session next. year, 
any “reasonable” excess s rare 
which Eisenhower may order fed- 
eral agencies to do in the 0 ae 
flood emergency. 


He said firmly that he considers 
a special session unnecessary, and 
does nat believe one should be| 
called unless some inlernational 
crisis arises. 


A spokesman for House Demo- 
cratic leader John W. McCormack 
(Mass) said McCormack is “100 
percent” behind the President’s 
es ys to use federal funds for! 
relief. 


CHICAGO, Au —. About 
40,000 CIO Uni Pent Workers 
went on strike against 18 Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. plants in six 
states today, but negotiations to 
reach a settlement continued. 

The nationwide walkout became} 
official at 12:01 a.m. CDT when 
the old five-year company-union 
pact expired. Almost 30,000 work- 
ers had already “iumped the gun 
and walked out at nink of the 
machinery company s plants. 

Negotiations continued after the 
strike deadline, but were recessed 
at 2:30 am. CDT. They were 
scheduled to resume later today (at 
1 p.m. CDT). 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice- 
president in charge of Harvester 
Workers, said early today “we are 
far apart on a number of issues 
but none of the unsettled 
points is beyond settlement if man- 
agement is as willing to apply itself 
as is the union. 

The plants involved are located 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee and C alifornia. Some! 


| of the biggest concentrations are 


in the Chicago area, where four 
plants employ 17,000 workers, and 
inethe Illinois Quad- Cities region, 
where there are two plants. 

The strike announcement actual- 
ly was an anti-climax since almost 
30,000 workers had “jumped the 
gun” and walked off the job hours 
before the official strike deadline. 

Harvester last week offered the 
union a 10-cent hourly wage 
boost, a supplementary layoff pay 
plan and ot cher. provisions. 

The layoff, or so-called guaran- 
teed annual wage plan, would sas 
vide 65 percent o take-home 
for eligible employes for a 
weeks, and 60 percent for the next 
22 weeks. 

The UAW balked at the offer, 
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Mass. Polio , 


Figures 1,555 


Over Last Year 
BOSTON, Aug. 23. — Ninety- 


three new cases of polio were re-| 
ported in Massachusetts today for; 
a total of 1,767 thus far this year. 
This compared with a total of 212 
cases for the corresponding 1954 
period, 


The new cases represented a 
two-day weekend accumulation of 
reports placed in the mails Mon- 
day by city and town health au- 
thorities. These included 24 new 
cases in Pesan 


'U. S. district attorney, mayors, city 


AW, Marvester Far Ape 
Strike ‘Spreads to 6 States 


saying it wanted the GAW plan ‘ex- 
tended to salaried workers and 
| wanted to settle ‘such issues as 
retroactivity, grievances, seniority 


aha Sere metines 
UAW said the southern dif- 


ferential; five cents an hour less, 
extended “well above the Mason- 


Dixon- Line” to such places as 


and elimination of a “southern” 


¢ Rock Falls., Il. 


a 


RALEIGH, N. C., Aug. 23.— 
An organization was incorporated 
yesterday to “maintain the purity 
and culture of the white race” by! 
a group calling itself “Patriots of | 
North Carolina, Inc.”. A 234-page 
document of incorporation listing 
356 charter members—most of them 
figures prominent in political, civie 
and business affairs. 

One of its immediate aims will 
be support of the recently-outlined 
plan of Gov. Luther H. Hodges to 
\maintain segregated schools on a 
“voluntary basis wherever pos- 
sible, it was learned. 


The charter list includes a num- 
ber of state legislators, a former! 
state Democratic chairman, two 
former speakers of the House, a, 
state utilities commissioner, a state 
highway commissioner, a former 


and town officials and county poli- 
tical figures. 

The organization said existing 
social structure in North Carolina 
in which the two distinct races 
heretofore have lived as separate 
groups, and the value of educating 
Yithe different races -in separate 
schools,” 


The initial membership includes 
persons from 59 of the state's 100 
counties — most of them in the 
heavily Negro populated east and 
in Piedmont, with a few from the 
Western North Carolina moun- 
tains. 


“In my opinion it is the largest 
such or anization ever formed in 
the South,” said Secretary of State 
‘Thad Eure who issued the charter. 


Eure said the organization “fully 
complies” with state laws govern- 
ing corporations and __ political]. 
groups and with the special laws 
enacted in 1953 governing secret 
societies such,as the Ku Klux Klan. 


“This is not one of. those,” Eure 
said. “It lists the names and ad- 


| dresses of every. member.” 
The charter, however, did not 
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Don't Know Where to Turn’, ’ Flood Victims Say 


(Continued from Page -1) 

Crossing West End Bridge, one of | 
= two left intact, the driver pointed} 
out the vast American Brass Co., 
explaining night shift workers had 
‘waited on the roof 28 hours be-| 


fore being removed. The same was: 
true at Chase, he explained he him- 


in off-hours. It would be a month, 
he'd heard, before its synthetic 
and chemical plants reopened. 

In the big St. Joseph’s Gymna- 
sium, volunteer nurses were going 
about taking babies’ a 
and a doctor was checkin m Bae 
who-had ‘reacted during the day 
to the typhoid innoculations given. 

Resting on a cot with her seven 

-old Nicholas nearby, was Mrs. 
= Hoffler, 23. The Negro moth- 
Svan & two other sons, 1 and} 

years old, were in 1. Waterbury 


‘alsidewalk, and all the bacane ues went: 
down the river,” said Charles; his} 


or when hell work again,” the; 
mother said. “We havent been 
able to save a cent. We've nothing 
left—flooded out. So were my folks: 
—my brother, Richard Clary, andj a 
sister, Bernice Clary, who worked 
at a factory in Middlebury. Rich- 
ard was to have gone to college 
in Virginia this fall.” 


“ALL DOWN THE-RIVER” 


‘ On another cot, George Hanke 
father of seven, a worker at Scovi 1 
told the story of the family’s escape, 
aided by Charles, 12, . his voice 
husky from exposure. The mother, 
| Mary, diapered Authie, 17 months 
OS€iand added . details. Dorothy, 5; 
Lois, 11, Jean 10, and Marion, 14, 
were. Wi them: an ,older son,} 
George J., in the Marines, gota 
taste of huricane in South Carolina. 

Their home, at 147 Washington 
Ave., “right where the Washing- 
ton Ave, Bridge was wae out, 


ily escaped. 


mans ladder — 


home, that I knew anything was 
amiss.” 

The big magn told of his day- 
om anxiety about his six children 

wife, “with no way to get 
Maeve until 8 p.m.” then it was 9 
p-m. until he 
St. Josephs. 
Obviously still shaken by ‘the 
“nightmare” he had gone through, 
Joseph A. Alisauskas, 50, one of 
*ithe modest unsung heroes of: the}. 
disaster, let his wife, Helene, tell 
most of the story of their terrible | 
hours. 

Their home was at 635 N. River- 
side. It is on Riverside that many 
of the estimated dead of Water- 
bury and Western Connecticut, 
which today-had risen to 56, had 
resided. 


“HAD TO HOLD HER. . 


After seeing their daughter, 
Maryanna, Ad, o down a fire- 
on't ask mé how 


got it up deat} I still dont 


they 


know’ —they saw their son eo en 
ing,|13. start down. Crow 


other adults on the roof of their 


sot them there at’ 


'|Waterbury Hospital, but refused 


anit think of it. ty Ag 


‘ tetas a “ny: husband 


til many hours later their son was, 
safe. “I had to hold Donna’s moth-| 
er to keep her from jumping, then | 
my husband,” said Mrs. Alisauskas. 


Obtaining a boat with the help 


of another man, Al Isauskas, a 
self-employed roofer, made four 
trips in all from their inundated 
home to New York & New Haven 
Railroad ties on dry land. In all 
he rescued 22 youngsters, includ- 
ing sevgral babes in arms, as well 


as fathers and mothers and elderly 
‘people. 

“The boat erashed.: The last} 
ones I took off the roof were an 
old couple 77 and 73,” he said. 
His wife added that he had fallen 
as the boat crashed. sustaining a 
fractured sternum and was sent to 


to stay there, although civilian de- 
fensé workers had located his son 
in a hospital. “He went out to 
look for me, and meanwhile I wast 
being taken to the same hospital 
for exposure,” she said. Her son 
is still here, their home worthless. 


“I don’t know where we'll live,” 
said the mother, “but right now 1 


N. C. Group Chartered to 
Fight Mixed Schools 


list the directors who are empow- 
ered to make, alter or rescind the 
by-laws without a vote of the at- 
large membership. 

Initial name in the list of incor- 
porators was that of John W. Clark 
of Greensboro, industrialist and 
member of the board of trustees of 
the Greater University of North 
Carolina . 

The membership also includes 
former State-Rep. Sam O. Worth- . 
ington of Greenville, sponsor of a 
bill in the legislature to turn over 
operation of the public schools to 
private groups to_ preserve racial 
segregation and now a state utili- 
ties commissioner. 


ALABAMA DEFIES LAW 


MONTGOMERY, Ala., Aug. 23. 
Alabama today joined two other 
seuthern states in providing all-out 
legal tacking for local school 
boards that will seek to violate the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision ban- 
ning segregation in schools, 

Attorney General John Patterson 
said his office plans to defend any 
boards volved | in such court cases, 

“The attorney general is required 
under the law to represent and 
give legal advice to local boards of 
education,” Patterson said. “We in- 
tend to- render whatever service 
we Can. 

In Georgia, 17 prominent attor- 
neys have been named special 
deputies to assist school boards in 
Mh Hopes cases, 

es vecial legislative committee 
on school segregation in South 
Carolina appointed six attorneys 
last week to advise the committee 
and defend school officials in such 
suits, 

At least a dozen petitions call- 
ing for integration have been filed 
in Alabama, Patterson said. But he 
said the only lawsuit at present is 
against the University of Alabama 
which has its own legal counsel. 


U. S. Apologizes 
For Jimcrow of | 
India Envoy 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.— 
The State Department said today 
it is apologizing to Indian Am- 
bassador G. L. Mehta for a Hous- 
ton,- Tex.,; “segregation” incident in 
which the envoy was asked to 
leave a public dining room. 

Mehta is Indian ambassador to 
both the United States and Mexico. 

Department spokesman Lincoln 
White said “the Department of 
State is expressing its regrets to 
the Indian ambassador and the 
— overnment.” 

aid telegrams from « Secre- 
ee: &* State John Foster Dulles 
were being dispatched, presum- 
ably through the U. S. embassy in 
New Delhi and the Amerieaén em- 
bassy in Mexico City. Mehta is in 
Mexico. 

The incident occurred yesterday 
when the envoy. and an aide were 
asked to leave the public dining 
room of the Horizon House res- 
taurant at International Airport 
yesterday and lunch in a private 


room. 
_ But the Ambassador and his a 
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by George Morris 


tors, giving the miners an imme- 
cs ee ey: diate raise of $1.20 a day, . 80 
hoe: cents more next April, comes up 
as Age to the levels of the — settle- 
4 stricken areas dramatizes the fact that this terrible tra- Bak «fic erga rst: srg 

gedy presents, in the first place, a federal problem. brations in the coal towns. In 


: : fact there .is some disappoint- 
The events of the first few hours—the disappearance | ment. 


of whole families into the swirling waters—were heart- | The issue in the coal towns 
is not money alone. The key is- 


rending beyond description. The problems that come in sue is JOBS. . Monay-wid the 
the wake of the flood are only now beginning. raise of the miners is not to be 


compared to raises. won in steel 


The Agreement for 
The Coal Miners 
trend of elimination of coal as But the shorter workday’ idea’ 


These are prevention of epidemics, shelter and food (15 cents) or by other unions a fuel, especially in home heat- apparently falls in the category 
ing and on the now dieselized of “Marxian babble” and “phil- © 


for the homeless, reconstruction of wrecked facilities of | that have had yearly increases. . 
railroads; by greater use of nat- osophic discourse” in the view 


all kinds, aid for small farmers and small businessmen, and, | The miners have had their first 
raise in three years. They are, ural gas and other such develo of Lewis. 


most important of ‘all, adequate provision for some time | jevertheless,; still as high or ments. But this was also the — The crack at “Marxian babble” 


for the tens of thousands of workers whose jobs have been | higher, as wage earners than the perod of the gigantic monster, -was probably more directly 
swept away. steel or auto workers. new mechanical automatic min* aimed at Walter Reuther who in 


But most miners will-tell you er; that has been spreading fast- the eyes of Lewis is a “Marxian” 


The magnitude of this task ‘is far too great for the 
We are dealing here with 
-sums that will run into the billions. 

The President says that Congress should be called into 
special session if it becomes necessary. This is what this 
paper proposed’ yesterday. But there are no signs yet that 
Washington is prepared to carry out its immediate respon- 


individual states to handle. 


sibilities. 


| The stress by tlie President on the Red Cross appeal 

and on federal loans at 3 percent is all right. But it leaves 
the main question unanswered. This question—and_ it’s 
the kind of question the Cadillac Cabinet doesn't like— 
is what is*going to be done for the tens of thousands of 
workingclass families whose plight, serious as it is at the 
moment, can become even more grave during the coming 


weeks and months? 


_ Apart from the normally slow reconstruction of de- 
stroyed factories,the workers, especially in the New Eng- 
land area, are faced with an additional problem: the de- 
sire of some employers to take advantage of the flood to 

in the run-away shop parade to less unionized areas, 
while they collect from the insurance companies at the 


same time, 


The immediate needs, it seems to us, include the fol- 


| lowing: 


* Unemployment checks need to be speeded 
made available at once. (Small farmers who cannot afford 
three percent loans, need to be assured the necessary 


grants). 


** Additional compensation should be provided to 
bring the eniployment benefits in line with the worker's 


that their problem is not 10 
cents more or Jess an hour, but 


.a possibility to earn wages. 


No one among the 500,000 
coal miners could have dreamed 


eight years ago that their num- 


ber—full and part time—would 
shrink to 200,000 by. 1954-55. 
Thirty years ago, when there 
were about 700,000 bituminous 
coal miners, Lewis held there 
were too many and that the only 
solution was elimination of 
200,000. They were certainly 
eliminated. Hardly an industrial 
town, especially the auto and 
steel industry, that didn't get 


thousands of miners. 
° 


BUT THIRTY YEARS AGO 
the bulk of the coal produced 
was handloaded. The mechancial 
loaders and other i 
changes did. the job—the hard 
and hungry way for the miners. 
Now says Lewis in his statement 
greeting the latest agreement 
that since 1950 productivity in 
the bituminous industry has in- 
creased approximately 40 per- 
cent to an average output of 
9.773 tons per man per day, 
compared to the British 1.25 
tons per man per day. The 
UMWA president is boastful 
over this achievement. He noted 
the: agreement is “devoid of 
Marxian babble” and has “edible 
virtues”; that coal miners need 
“strong meat and eating money 
will produce more coal than 
nhilosophieal discourse.” 


among the surviving mines and 
throwing new tens of thousands 
out jobs. This-is why the. num- 
ber of working coal miners has 


been cut in half during the pe- 


riod. This is why tens of thou- 
sands of miners,depend much on 
surplus government food..The 
latest report of- the UMWA’s 
welfare fund shows that in the 
ome ending June 30, the num- 
er of miners who retired on 
pensions (qualified to. retire that 
is) grew to the tremendous.-fig- 
ure of 59,482—almost one to 
every three miners working full 
or part time. 

But Lewis, it seems, still thinks 
that the real problem is how to 
get “ higher productivity.- He 
speaks of the raise as a share to 
labor from this higher produc- 
tivity. But what about the tens 
of thousands of miners who de- 
pons on pensions and surplus 
ood? This process can go on 
until the number of miners— 
proud of their productivity of 
course—is cut to 100,000. And 
what will happen, when atomic 
anergy become a real factor in 
the field of power production? 
Surely the UMA’s experts know 
that this is no longer a far-off 
possibility. 

’ 

The miners. are . disappointed 
because they saw hints. in some 
newspaper reports: that their 
president may make a bid for 
shorter hours without a cut in 
daily earnings. This would 
spread work and cut-the acci- 


because he indulges in such 
“philosophic discourse” like the 
idea of a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage. Reuther, of course, is no 
more a Marxian than Lewis is. 
In fact, his effort to build illu- 
sions that capitalism can provide 
a real Guaranteed Anes Wage 
is a mark of his anti-Marism. 
As a former lelt-winger he is 
sensitive to ideas that the work- 
ers are most concerned with job 
security and most fearful of the 
insecurity of wages under cap- 
italism. 

With John L. Lewis I agree: 
there is a great deal of “babble” 
in Reuther's Ford-GM_ supple- 
mentary benefits plan. But is 
there anything wrong about de- 
manding supplementary benefits 
without the “babble?” I don’t 
think se. There is a genuine de- 
mand among the workers for 
such REAL payments—payments 
more. substantial, incidentally, 
than the surplus- government 
food which is currently occupy- 
ins the major attention of the 

ine union. The miners need 
and can use such supplementary 
lay off pay because they are the 
most unemployed people in the 
country today. 


I see no point to sneering at 


“what limited gains the auto 


workers won. -I think David Mc- 
Donald’s position of bg. 
them as a “door opener” an 

pons for an “honest-to-God” 
GAW for steel by building upon. 
the gains won, is the’ more sen- 


usual wages. What has happened since 


® Reconstruction work in the devastated areas, at 
which no doubt many of the jobless will be put to work, 
must have guarantees of prevailing wage scales. No ad- 
vantage must be taken of the plight of the jobless to pay 
anything less. 

To finance such a program, the federal government 
should draw on civil defense funds and use-all other means 


available. iN ew Myths About the 


. ° . 


1950? We have had a rapid dent risk for the average miner. sible position. 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


relations have to be built on a 
new foundation, and if we do 


IN AN ATOMIC age, man should be able one’ day,. Yugoslav Reeonciliation = — + oh tenga than at 


through world-wide scientific cooperation, to master all ACCORDING TO A Munich INDICATIVE of the kind of |“ bravda’s . report continued: 


the forces of nature, including even hurricanes. But now | dispatch from the man who _ relations being cemented be-— « 
ne could win the award as the most tween the Soviet Union and Yu- fa re Aap aid 


the problem is a different kind. The Cadillac Cabinet, 
‘ which is used to doing things on a big scale only to line the pert goo te og _ a ar  c p pons head of the Yugoslav delegation, 


— 
own" 


kets of the corporations, will have to be pressured, es- . 
ially by the labor movement,-to meet the real needs of 


the. moment and of the people. 


THE HARVESTER STRIKE. 


FOR THE FIRST time since they: have been organ- 
ized, the workers of International Harvester are united in 
the auto union, Their strike of 40,000 and the effective 


. shutdown of the company’s entire chain of-plants is drama- 


tic evidence of that. 


The entrance last spring of Harvester locals of the 
unaffiliated United Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, into UAW-CIO ranks, virtually completed that unity 


Marshall Tito has “embarrassed” 
the Russians and thrown. the 
Czechs and ‘Hungarians into 
“confusion.” 

AH this is supposed’ to stem 
from Tito’s recent proposal for 
an International of all Socialist 
and Communist parties ‘and from 
recent exchanges between Tito 
and Rakosi and leaders’ of the 
Czech Communist Party. 

The reconciliation of the Yugo- 
slay Communists and the Com- 
munists of the Soviet Union has 
been a bitter pill for those who 


banked so much on the 1948. 


split. But the important fact in 
at situation is that BOTH the 
Yugoslav and the Soviet leaders 


about exchanges between Soviet 
and Yugoslay delegations. For 
0 on Aug. 7 Pravda re- 

ted on the s es made by 


r 
f waren of. the Soviet and Yugo-. 


slav parliaments on the occa- 


sion of a visit by Yugoslav par- 


liamentary leaders in Moscow. 
First V. Ty Lacis, chairman of 
the Soviet of Nationalities spoke 
on the elimination. of all barriers 
and obstacles that had stood in 
the way of the closest solidarity 
between the two countries. And 


‘then Vladimir Bakiric, President 
of the Peoples Republic of Cro- . 


atia, said that the Yugoslavs 
because they 
deputies of the 


was the fact that the Soviet peo- 
ple ome? support this 

licy of the Soviet Government. 

his policy has been very highly 
appraised in Yugoslavia.” : 

Pravda added: “Bakaric went 
on to say that in his opinion the 
sincerity. with which the policy 
was being ‘carried out was in 
the best tradition of revolution- 
ary Leninism,” 

° 


THAT EXPRESSES the kind 
of . reconciliation achieved be- 
tween the Yugoslavs and the So- 
viet Union. But now the crowd 
which expected so much from 


“the 1948 split has clutched at a 


new straw — the alleged friction 


' between Yugoslavia and the 


-and laid the basis for the union’s current fight. It also end- b 
ave a that. only the ene- 
ed all doubts of the UAW’s role as representative of more | mies of both countries, only the 
than 100,000 farm-equipment workers. — enemies of arog’ and . 
'.. "The Harvester struggle, is much different, therefore, sens a dn pepe set A} 
" ~.. than’the long and bitter struggle and the losses sufféred Revo ut Communists | any- 
cf a ole 1952, when the workers were in several unions, with ne fron ey PS r 
> most in UE. This is a united struggle that will set the pace 


ples democracies, especially Cze- 
choslovakia and Hungary, 


if 
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a |\Teday’s Best 

| Bets On TV, 

Movies, Drama 
ee 


j : News, Sports (2) \6 p.m. : 
ee by david platt News, sports (4) 6:45 (Reprinted . 1: Newhs scot 
PETE SEEGER Movie Museum (9) 7:15 f ioe la bene  o 
2 ae eee 2) 7:25 i LON glee nn ee F rn 
-. ‘When the Uni-Americans had banjo-picker Pete Seeger on the Weather & News ( | TEE Dai ie i re-| in English, and it sowed consterna 
witness stand last Thursday they questioned him several times about |Disneyland—Beaver Valley (7) 7:30 grets othe Alb the — on| tion among the cliques of profes- 
a “subversive” song titled “Wasn't That A Time.” Presidential Press Conference (5) April 19 of T. A. Jackson, famous sional philosophers whom Tommy 
_ Pete offered to sing the song to show the hoaxters that it had 9. If scheduled Communist writer and orator and| 50 despised. 
no ¢onspiratorial verses or secret choruses but they wouldn't let |parlem Spotlight (13) 9-30 : ted and Bre If Tommy poured into “Dialec- 
him do-it and the reason is unders The trioti This Is Your Life (4) 10. Gale/lovable personalities of the British) Ait “ti a arya § “treland 
o Valley F< . gr tt € | Storm, TV and film star Labour movement. | Her rz ead (1946) e he Mod 
and hs figh ies fascism "tt Boxing—Danny Giovanelli vs, Ray| Gravely ill for some months, he vee Irish A or “ew Bee 
bee. tag om : (7) 10 » SY) was within three days of his 76th|the Trish people and: his admira- 
ee ee ee | ke {birthday when he died at Clare,|tion of their eight centuries 
nik ; i 1a go? “ws Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.Presents (4)'c,.@o% struggle agdinst cruel | an ar- 
me) Smith esther toh Sean coe |: eee The staff of the Daily Worker,|barous English: oppression. 
2 © att “ily ca ps wag |reaturama—news, sports, inter-|in particular, mourn the passing of io ioe tied sie ede “te 
| Noe baat anatabanal views (5) 11:10 a regular and valued contributor, ( y, whi ie 19 r ae 
a ques abo “7@” nd “6h.’) Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to l whose book reviews and other from Wilkes to Communists 
agg sah li articles — brilliant, informative and|°f 1925, remains one of the most 
asn't That A Time’ goes . salted with wit — were a weekly|"eadable books ever written on the 
my like. this: : | British people’s struggle for demo- 


| Our fathers bled at Valley Forge ~ delight. = life cratic tg, 
1 The snow was red with blood | “amin wR pane And he the ordinary working- 


Their faith was warm at Valley Denne ola Ml A 
class history. The son of a printer,|C'#85 reacer waa roduc- 
Their faith was brotherhood he was apprenticed to the “Art,|tion exists to the ee of a 3 
Wasn't that a time , Trade and Mystery of a Composi- = pace a than “O P: a 
A Time to try the soul of man tor” (as he always put it) when he of — ge , a series Xe 
Wasn't that a terrible time left Board School at the age of 13%,| 0! Englis = wy: oa whict r" : ap- 
He read everything he could lay|Peared in the Daily Worker 


Brave men who fought at Gettysburg his hands on and’ it was Blatch- tecem jad se gl sg 20h pew 


lie . vidie 5 . °. & ; 1% ° 
mae * tin they eel tes rebel tide ly gibi aad — Socialism, one. senetintanin for the barbs with 
And there the faith was saved , and led him to join the Social ren eae neh 0p ei were 


CHORUS : Democratic Federation and plunge}< Nip pteaisi maaan ER OR 


(Wasn't that A warn etc., etc.) xt nous of agitation and pro- and personal appearance became 
The fascists came with chains and war, oon he became a public speak-|# legend. But it expressed’ thé 


To prison us in hate : cad selflessness and lack of vanity of 
an gma a good man fought and died ) | er, ae Sie ae the man, ‘! 
a aaah. is anaiiens toll. ness to such effect that he devel- 
cuoaus : oped pte oe orator, with KNEW SO MUCH 
<j an unrivalled gift for repartee. To younger members of the 
(Wasn't that a time, étc., etc.) | | 4 He fought consistently and cour- Casitas tetas Party 7 cot bt al- 
And now again the madmen come ageously against the First World| ways something a bit larger than 
And shall our victory fail : 7/7, War, and after November 1047 he; life-size about him. He knew: so 
There is no victory in a land 3 spared no effort to spread the} much about nearly everything. 
Where free men go to jail truth about the new Socialist $0-" And he loved and defended so 
er ee eae a ciety that the Russian workers and| passionately all the proud achieve- 


, peasants were building. ments of human cite eek te 
Se oe oe one ee As a member of the Unity Group} man caida ge ‘ 


Isn't this a wonderful time. Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:30  /of the Socialist Labour Party he} “Solo Trumpet” (1953) was the 

The Un-Americans couldn’t afford to have Pete sing out those scm wire ean 1:00 oe x epee oak, Bs — a chose for his racy = 

: ane ommunis an i . The titl t. Al 

truths and thus explode their preposte! ous charges of subversion in Stan. Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 founder of its Newcastle -on-T yne hie li e Tomiay ces | forth 

When Pete was dismissed from the witness stand he was grabbed Vandercook, CIO news branch. it Lae .¢ | the glad tidings of Socialism with 

by the television people whose cameras were parked in an adjoin- |,.. L Derby WCBS 8:30 | So began his years of fruitful] a youthful zest and gusto that he 

ing room. They suggested that he sing one’ of his songs. He agreed. “se Der Feggon WRC A 8:30 activity as Communist journalist steadfastly refused to dim even in 
He selected “Jefferson and Liberty, the AG - your: end: jabeapon cane Best of Groucho WRCA oT .. Without : laryee thout| f , rt a ta born 

, : : . . ; reservation, without; Jj in 
paign song. This was an honorable predecessor of the election Bing Crosby WCBS 9:15 thought of personal comfort > Middle jan Toca would “ 


songs sing today. It hel spread the promise of a new de- , ; 
eon in 1 tee cool satel iin last sdidiaety: P ico rea hy een WOR | prestige, he placed his pen and/doubt have ‘been a wandering 
The music was a traditional Irish tune. The words sung by 9:15 (if scheduled) tongue at the service of the move-| scholar, challenging clerical dogma 


Pete as the TV cameras rdlled. went like this: Boxing WABC 10:15 ment, and stumped the country to| and superstition with the audacity 
| The gloomy night before us flies MOVIES teach the principles of Marxism to) of a Rabelais or a Galileo. 


* The reign of terror now is o'r Mr. Roberts, Radio City working-class. audiences. Living in this tumultuous 20th 


Its gags, inquisitors and spies, ) Tens of thousands heard him,}Century, he saw the fight for 
Its —- of harpies are no more. Marty, Sutton learned from him, enjoyed his pun- Socialism and the fight sir eaehe. 


Rejoice Columbia sons . rejoice To Paris With Love, Art gent wit, benefited from his ency-|enment as two sides of the same 
To tyrants never bend the knee Wuthering Heights & These Three} clo aedio knowledge. In the "30s| medal, 
But join with heart and soul (revivals) Beverly and 40s he was in constant de-| What broadsides he hurled at 


And voice for Jefferson and Liberty Macdcheny in, Uniform (German-|ad,8# # lecturer thes caramenls 0 Seaman 


One of the TV men asked Pete why he picked that particular |_ 1930), Baronet The same clarity, humour and|the fame of knowledge! —_ 
song. Five Fingers & Laura (revivals)|learning that informed his lec-| . That flame eon, fiercely in 
“I chose it because it’s a good song,” he replied. Eighth St. Playhouse tures enriched his books, .at once)'Tommy’s own breast, ‘and it lit up 
“Did you choose it because of its relevance to the hearings, Open City & Paisan (Italian re- scholarly and truly popular. everything he wrote. 
another asked. vivals), AVorld While the ‘purely. expository! To fight reaction with his pen or 
“I never interpret songs for my audience, I leave that to my amp chapters of “Dialectics, the Logic|on the soap box: was ‘the very 
, _ |Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild | of Marxism” (1936) may have their| breath of life to him. For 60 years 
“Do ge think you would be able to speak this freely on TV | 50th St, - shortcomings, the book is an as-|he taught and fought and worked 
in Russia?,” “he was asked. : : Khamisia (Israeli) Stanley tonishing pdlemical tour de force,|to make his vision of Socialism a 
He a ‘wre _ ‘Can ag" ners ay) ine a sire Sram aris - ve re (German) = go raking Caséy, Mace- reality, ' 
n was an un-Russ ommittee, and in Mexico, | - ia. . on urray, Postgate a . 
an un-Mexican committee, and in Canada, an un-Canadian com- | - ohn AN : > “ mann een Pell oe Blew cer” hoy 


heck" LA FOLK SONGMAKERS el a pct sa a 


So far as I know, little of this ever got on TV that night. | ever of the. eventual triumph of 
2 OFFER A NEW COLLECTION —_{:7°,% is, eventual, triumph 0 


When one of the witnesses denounced Rep. Walter for par- Sing Together! is a collection of|the songs in this volume are the! . Let that~be his epitaph, 


ticipating with “enemies of the country” at the McCarthyite | “ 
blacklisting rally-at the Hotel New Yorker last Monday night, ‘the songs created by Los Angeles’ |lively ones—“Same Train,” with its 


un-American chairman said he was proud to be with those men. Song Makers Workshop, organized| music based on a swinging spirit--Correction 
One of the sponsors of that rally was John B. Trevor, head of jin the spring of 1953—the first of|ual, “Ballad of You and Me”;.and| We wish to ‘correct two.typo-. 


eee ee ens ee, se their own publications, though ithe narrative “Manuel de Gerritt,”}#*4phical errors in the review of 
many of the contributors have}a fine story well told, with a strong! fonda issue’ that made the cure 


had songs or versions published in| tune, 

Sing Out, periodical of People’s} Less : ae witchhunt even worse than 
pele seypioes : cor beng 1. Carl Braden; Ken jour- 
oy was sentenced to | 


Worker front-paged a documented story 
leaders of the German-American {ment of 


Wolff, 
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Indians Gather 


) 


~ 


For Sun Dance 

PINE RIDGE,. S.D.—The cen- 
turies-old ritual of the*Sun Dance, 
|performed on the Sioux Indian 
Reservation here each year, brings 


la mixture of emotions to elderly 
leaders. 

The dance draws several thou- 
sand persons, including the Sioux 
fromthis area, the Shoshone Tribe 
‘from Wyoming, the Assiniboine 
from Montana, and the Arikaree 
fro North Dakota. 

The dance nowadays is for 
“show purposes only, William 
Fire Thunder, Sioux leader says. | 
“It is no longer a form of worship 


of our people.” 


As Irvine describes the plot: But the event nevertheless car- 
“It tells of a nightmare drive ries a note of solemnity. 
by four drivers in two trucks each} return for a large sum of money * ‘ONS 
needa oan see oo. which oe hon ete wy “We have come to paiase and 
lan roads, Because the danger is| The distributors in the United | Hect on the lore and traditions of 
so great, each driver is to be paid} States also were careful to cut out) ur fathers. This was their way of 
$2,000 at the end of the journey] those scenes which pointed up a life,” Fire Thunder said. ~ 
—if he reaches the end.... clash between the workers and the! The traditional peace pipe is 
; “It deals with the metamorpho- oj] company. Irvine quotes. one! carried to a circle of Indian singers 
sis Of human personality under|deleted statement by an oil firm'to be smoked during the dance. 
the stress of prolonged and mortal! hoard member: “Those bums don’t| Most participants in the dancing 
fear. In developing this situation| have any union . . . besides they'll |—staged. to accompaniment of tom- 
oe Pam has gone work for peanuts.” . toms—are elderly. ri 
ar as any artist Can go m re-| irvine ch _| Opening ceremonies this year 
vealing the totality of man’s con- dp ‘wnat "Rig Pe cemadr did om include the “Ghost Dance.” 
dition.” | sar DCY ywood s\- “Chost 
usual restrictions |History records that the “Ghost 
.. Irvine explains that while }o- “Th Dance” preceded the Battle of 
cal distributors did cut out some sty who condemn the film Wounded Knee, the last enge tg 
sections of the film handling sex| ** *mt-American,’ he wrote, “are| nent between Indians and Wh 
in a ajuestionable fashion, a more = consideration of the real soldiers in 1888, in which 249 
important delineation involved| ?*°°*™ to poses. Sioux, including women and chil- 
“The original version of “Wages 


“shots establishing the poverty of dren, were killed. 
the indigenous population~ have! of Fear contained truths which| Many tribal objections to_re- 


béen cut: we do not see the naked| for the sake of American security staging the dance were recorded. | 
child, and our attention is divert-|Should be cried from the rooftops, 
ed from the unpaved streets and, ®0t represséd. . . , How long can. 


| 
the squalor: . . . : we afford to play ostrich?” Yugoslavia 


“Similarly, in the* mutilated ver- Thomas Spencer, writing in The 
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~The sensational French film — 
“Wages of Fear’ will soon be hay-| 
ing its second run on one of the 
big movie circuits. | 
Unfortunately, the version be- 
ing shown here is a pared down] - 
eSentation with mast of the 
bone, the heart and ether}. 
muscles cut out, apparently to 
avoid the possibility of exposing 
American. audiences to possible 
dangerous thoughts about U. -S. 
capitalists. | 
The hatchet job on the 1953 
Cannes Grand prize’ winning 
_ French film was exposefl by Keith 
_ Irvine im an article printed in The 
Nation (Aug. 6). 


A Bit Different! . 


The South Carolina “Little League” story was almost dupli- 
cated in Florida -but happily wasn’t, thanks to the prevalence of a 
little stern democracy. It seems that adult leaders (sic) of 11’ or 12 
junior-sized teams decided to follow in the Dixiecrat footsteps of 
their Carolina brethern by refusing to allow competition between 
their teams ‘and a Negro squad from Pensacola, Fla, National of- 


ficials of the Little Leagues promptly declared the Negro team 
champs of their district and invited them to_ participate in the 
state finals. 

Officials, in the district tried to pull some fast moves in order 
to eliminate the participation of the Negro team but these obstacles 
| were overcome and the champs entrained for Orlando, Fla., where 
the tournament was held. 

The team received a-bye for the first round. When they ap- 
peared on the field to play their first: game two days later, 5,000 
people, mainly white, were in the stands. The kids received an 
ovation “that could have been heard all over Orange County,” as 
reported by Fred L. Hicks, manager of the team, to the Afro- 
American. * . Meek 

Hicks went en to say: ‘During the game, it.was apparént that 
the fans were present to witness a ball game. The fact that :t was 
a colored team, versus a white team seemingly did not matter. It 
was naturally a partisan crowd because our opponents were the 
hometown club. | 

“But when the spectacular plays were. made on the field, we 
received our share of the applause. Teams that had been elimimat- 
ed were -n our corner rooting for us for all they were worth. They 
pleaded to our pitcher to settle down and deliver his best pitch. 

“After the game both teams crowded around one another and 
it was the usual pat on the back and shaking hands and ‘hope to 
see you next year. ~ 

The Pensacola lads lost 5-0, to the Orlando league, but that 
was. unimpertant—they had already scored’ their historic victery. 

I wonder what < Hes kids on those 11 or. 13 teams whom the 
ancient bigots forced out of competition are thinking. Orlando was 
the same Florida, with the same fans, the same type kids compet- 
ing, the same ball, bat and distance between bases that they know 


sion the truck drivers are just un- 
employed. drifters, for the se- 
quenees that showed they were 
not responsible for their fate nave! 
been deleted. | 

“They are simply bums out of| 
work in a Latin American town./ 
In the original . . . they are men 
out of werk because the oil com- 
pany has taken over the port. in 


Casifed Ads 


FOR SALE 


the New York showing: 


U.S. angles in the pic, they aren’t 
there now... . 


London Daily Worker, said of | 
"Wages of Fear’-(uncut version): 
“What es the film extra 
depth is its clear-sighted presen- 
tation of the American oil com- 
pany as a power above the state, 
cheerfully leaving men to rot until! 
it needs them and then cold-blood- 
es | buymg their lives for $2,000 


Variety magazine, writing of 


“If. there ever were and. anti- 


.—M.H. 


CONTOUR CHAIR—All Alluminum, Saran, 
‘ Polds compactly, Reg. $23.95. SPEC. 
$13.59. Standard Brand Distributers. 143 
Peurth Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 
Open Saturday. One hour free parking 


or 2 tokens. —— Court 

handled fewer cases during the 
last fiseal year than it did in any 
year since 1951-1952. It processed 
a total of 4,412 complaints, down 
1,102 from last year. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


service, days, nights, weekends, eco- 
momical. Kay's. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance. experi- 
__ enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-3000. 


Fewer Cases 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.—The 


announced it 


_—- --- -—<- 


MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK CIARAMITA | 
Sem OR 7.2457 


mear Grd Ave. 
EFFICIENT ° RELIABLE 
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HARRY LOWES 
Died August 20th 
. Funeral—Friday, August 26th— 
12 ‘noon at: Gramercy Park 
Memorial Chapel. 
152—Second Ave., N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 5) of. 


the Soviet Communists, Rakdsi 
indicated, his Party is seeking 
reconciliation with the Yugoslavs 
on the basis of Marxism- 
Lenimsm. 

Vladimir Koucky, editor ‘ of 
Rude Pravo, official organ of the 
C. P. of Czechoslovakia has writ- 
ten a widely circulated article 
(it appeared in the Cominform 
Bulletin) stressing the fact that 
in the Belgrade negotiations 
“the prerequisites had been es- 
tablished for a rapprochement of 
the two Parties on the basis of 
the principles of Marxism-Lenim- 
ism. : 

; ° 

THERE'S a good reason why 
the cold war warriors are dis- 
mayed by the reconciliation with 
the Yugoslav Communists. The 
reason is that the Belgrade re- 


conciliation is helping to shatter 


| a myth on which the cold war 


has relied so much. This is the 


- myth that a Socialist country can 


maintain other smaller countries 
as “satellites.” It is the myth that 
Comntwnist Parties are controlled 
by Moscow. And it is the myth 
that Communists believe there is 


only one rigidly defined path to 


Socialism everywhere. 
. 
IN: THE ABOVE mentioned 
article by Koucky and in other 


I am sure the youngsters. are pondering long and hard on the 
idiotie views of their “leaders.” ; 


Soviet 11 Rallies To Beat 
W. Germans 3-2 in Moscow 


MOSCOW, USSR, Aug. 22.—The Soviet Union's picked 
national soecer team slammed from behind yesterday to nip West 
Germany, European champs, in a sensational 3-2 victory before 
80,000 fans, including 1,500 from West Germany. : 

The Germans had upset Hungary, Olympic champs, im the | 
European tournament, which made them the best in the world, | 
Tickets for this game were. unavailable for months. The Jast time | 
soccer teams of the countries met was in 1912 when Germany beat © 
a Czarist team 16-0. (The N. Y. Times noted in a pre-game 7 
that since then several things have happened which tend to , 
interest to the game.) 

The score was ]-I at the half, the Germans moved ahead *-1 | 
shortly after the start of the second half, then the Russians, puting. 
every player into a relentless attack, tied the score and went ahea 
near the end. ) 

Before the 1952 Olympics, Soviét soccer was regarded as the 
world’s best. In the Olympics, the Soviet team, after one tie 
with ¥ugoslavia, lost to that team, which them went to the 
where it lost to Hungary. There was some criticism of the method 
of picking. the team to represent the USSR, the failure to mtegrate 
the best young players from different teams. 

Millions of disappointed fans unable to get tickets tpok the 
game over television, and tens of millions heard it over the radio. 
There was tumultous joy over the victory but’a friendly reception 
to the Germans. : 


London Times on Hungarians .. . 


if oe 


| on beautiful Sylyan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. | 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS. *. QUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 


Bestaring: , 


articles that have appeared in 
Soviet publications, considerable ip, we have a clippin 
stress is being placed on Lenin's ing i 
teachings in this matter. Koucky | } itai 
writes: | the heading “Hungary at the 
| for overstatement, says: 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwarts * Harvey Schreibmen *% Edith Segal 
‘GALA LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
| Saturday Evening Sept. 3—Cabaret Nite 
| Sunday evening. Sept. 4—Special performance 
: “A Band Mit a Stachke” | 
New. Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 
+f. ©... SUPERVISED DAY €AMP. 
es tt All reservations available, including dormitory, $7 \per day 
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Kinderland and 


li 

ence called by the arg 
State Commission on Yout 
linquency Monday at the Hotel 
St. George. The conference fea- 
tured a surprise visit by Governor 
Harriman. In attendance were a 
number: of assemblymen, includ- 
ing Bernard Austin, I. Levine, and 
Frank J. Pino, who. presided. Other 
political figures were Senator San- 
tangelo, Judge N. R. Sobel and 
Justice Myles Paige, 


Boro President Cashmore call- 
ed for an end to the “coddling” of 
youth. Brooklyn D. A, Silver pro- 
posed a curfew for teen-agers, 
which was opposed by Deputy 
Police Commissioner Nolan, 

On the other side of the fence 
were — McCarthy of the N.Y. 
City Youth Board, Mr. Esrog, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Brooklyn 
aoe ~Community Council. and 

ustice Myles Paige, 


McCarthy discussed the work of| remarks, Justice Paige calle 


the Board, particularly its pro- 


ject on street gangs. He made the) as 
go in| a 


point that many of these 


the gangs, if worked with, could 


be turned to useful pursuits, Then|of war. 


he went on to call for additional 
state aid for the Board. In. .con- 
ne his remarks, McGarth 
said that a long-range approac 


required the ending of all forms 


The hardest hitting speech of 
the afternoon was made by Justice 
Paige. Since 1939 the 

youth of our country have been 
trained for war and. killing, he 
stated, Those in uniform as well 
as those who are not, are filled 
ith the ideas of physical -vio- 
lence, making some of them ac- 
customed to such acts in their 
daily lives. He said that the mili- 
tarizing of the youth intensifies 
their feelings of personal insecuri- 
ty. As for Negro youth, he went 
on to say that they have never 
known personal security. Negro 
youth have always been taught 
that what is white is good, and 
what is black is inferior—that the 
Negro youth only get those jobs 
that no one else will take or are 
hired oply when there are plenty 


of jobs available. Concludin “se 
or 
full integration in housing and all 
ts of sports and culture. In 
ition he appealed for an end 
to all references to war or thoughts’ 


Fur Council 


of discrimination against Negro,| BY GEORGE MORRIS | 


Puerto Rican, and all depresse 
groups, 

Esrog, discussed the effects of 
war tensions and racial hatreds as 
important causes of juvenile de- 
linquency. He called for the 
churches and synagogues to play 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
department checked with state r 
lice into the records of individuals 
at these camps “which might be 
revealing.” 

The first. witness of the day, 
Edith Segal, téacher of dancing 
at Camp Kinderland for the. past 
21 .years, refused to identify the 
songs and poetry written by her 
which® the committee’s counsel 
sought to invest with a Communist 


angle. She said she “was extremely 
proud of whatever I have ever 


_ written,” but accused the commit- 


tee of seeking to “twist my Ww 
into its opposite and I therefore 
must refuse to acknowledge au- 


Tompkins read excerpts from 
which he said she had 
written dedicated to the martyred 
Rosenbergs and to the imprisoned 
Morton Sobel], a victim of .the 
atomic spy hysteria now in Alca- 
traz prison. She demanded that 
the committee ask her questions 


tions. 
She heatedly denied a state-|4s80ciation. 
ment by Tompkins that the Red |MEANY'’S DEMAND 


Star flew on the fla at 
ee the 


witnesses who invokedjobstacles to an AFL approval of 
t were Nahumjthe Butcher-Fur an ther | ber 


“part | Thor ‘and 


at 


sitaken to satisfy the demands of 
was “called Red|George Meany, president of the 


Elections for business 
agents, council delegates and 
secretary-treasurer of — the 
Furriers Joint Council on 


Sept.’ 1. was announced by 


Abe Feinglass director of the Fur 
and Leather Department of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cuttres and 
Butches Workmen, AFL, to local 
membership meetings of the union 
last night and Monday. 

The announcement, first brought 
before a membership meeting of 
Nailers, Local.110, called to dis- 
cuss the recent developments on 
the merger with the Meat Cutters, 
took the a by surprise. 
Feinglass, who is acting as receiv- 
er over the Council, was. asked 
why after the suspension of: the 

ly scheduled elections’ of 
the Council, there is a Sudden 
hurry with only a week's notice 
of the election. Feinglass said the 
was necessary. due to .the 
usual” situa ecause 11 of 
the council's officers, removed by 
demand of the AFL's executive 
council,“must be replaced. 
of the meetings elected 
election and. objections commit- 
tees of three which are to ‘review 
the | candidates ‘for the 


Friday. Feinglass also announ 
that qualifications for candidates 
and voters have been eased in 
espects and the poll on 
Sept. 1 will be cond under 
the.direction of the Horiest Ballot 


The latter step, he said, was 


and eliminate any further 


gin) work after they had learned 
about the Waterfront Commis- 
sion's 
registration for McLoughlin, whom 
the Commission said had a crim- 
inal record dating back to 1924. 


of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, expressed the 
hope that the strike, which he 
called unauthorized, would — be 
settled by nightfall but the .walk- 
out Spread Tuesday mornin 

two other Grace line piers a 
joining United-States and Panama 
lines dock. | 


dockers. | 


sions action. 


{- Local in Hot Debate 


ely elle A+ a ll A 


Poll Sep 2 


of the mierger. Feinglass, conced- 
ing this was a “high price” to pay, 


enforcer of the purge on the ground 
that the alternative is a dissolution 


| and the other officers next | of 
of fur and leather workers *in the 
field, chartered by. the AFL, 


HEATED EXCHANGE 


‘ed to hear a report. of the latest 
developments in the merger 

| caygpven in Feinglass’ letter to 

{ft 

would be answered and a discus- 
sion would be permitted. The 
meeting froni its start indicated 
the tense feeling among the fur’ 
workers over.the situation. A num- 


meeting would not be adjourned 
after nominations and that the. 
Council's leaders who were forced 
{to resign or who refused to do so 
ie copusate mated wae 
an‘ opportunity to tell 

the story. It- was only after th 
assurance was given and after 


tome sha “from 
over the acbdtrany ‘and 


New York, Wednesday, August 24, 1953 _ 


te 
- o 


* 
— 


longshorenien refused to be- 


revocation of temporary 


William _V.. Bradley, president 


to 


The Commission’s power to say 
who cfén work -and who cannot, 
has been.a sore point among the 


McLoughlin, whom Commission 
spokesman said had been denied 
permanerit registration because of 
his “long criminal record” was 
working. under a temporary. per- 
mit. He had been a longshoreman 
for several years and was boss 
loader at Piers 57 and 58 until 
the Waterfront Commission abol- 
ished so-called public loaders. 

Capt. Bradley said that while 
he had visited the men in an ef- 
fort to persuade them to return 
to work, he could -understand 
“their bitterness at the Commis- 


amination ‘ of company 
continued -today in the Public 
Service” Commission hearing on 
the -_New York Telephone Com- 
pany’s bid fora $34, 
gap rate hike. 


hearings, which had been adjourn- 
ed last month, PSC special counsel 
John T. Ryan questioned the com- 
testimony he had giyen in July. - 
actually made a substantial “sav- 


ad-|come tax return for its subsidiaries 


NLRB Asks 
High Court To 


Bare 


| ALBANY, Aug. 23. — Cross-ex- 
witnesses; 


,000 “stop- 
. At yesterday’s resumption of the 


any’s. assistant comptroller, Wil- 
iam M. Larrabee; on financial 


Ryan claimed thatthe firm had 


ings” which it did not list as a 
gain by filing a consolidated in- 


Hidden Phone Co. Fund 


in 1954. Larrabee, however, argu- 
ed that the sum was included 
der another category. 


Ly 


- 
. 
7-2 
” 


un- 


Before its’ adjournment _ last 


month, the hearings was btoaden- 
ed to 
plea for an immediate $31,800,000 : 
rate cut. The city also asked for 
a $41,500,000 annual slash in: per- 
manent rates. | : 


include» New York City’s . 


Leo A. Larkin, acting New York 


City counsel, earlier had asked 
permission that the city be allowed 


to delay presentation of its case 


until shortly after Labor Day. The 
Telephone Company's application 


increase had 


for the “stop-gap” 
asked that. it be made effectivé 
Aug. 1. 


Rule Agoinst ILA 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 23.~The 
National Labor Relations Board 
yesterday asked the. Supreme Court 
to uphold a contempt of court de- 
cision against the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, seven 
locals and three local officers. A 
federal district. court had ruled 
— the ILA, eight locals, and 
officers of three ldcals. The case 
arose out of a refusal by the ILA 


and-eight locals to’ stop picketing 
during the 1954 New York City 
waterfront strike. 

But the U. §. Court of Appeals 
overturned the district court. rul- 
ing on June 24, .The NLRB said 
it hoped to have the appeals court 


decision’ reversed. 


Train Hits Bus, 


Kilis II Kids 


SPRING’ CITY, Tenn., Aug. 23. 
—A freight train rammed into a 
school bus loaded with about 40 
children at a downtown’ crossing 
at this East Tennessee town late 
today, killing at least 11 of them 
and injuring the others, — 

The bodies of 10° of the small 
victims were taken to funeral 
homes here. Another died enroute 
to a hospital. 

The collision occurred only two 
blocks from the school house at 


which driver Raymond Moore had 
picked up the children to take 
them home. Authorities said the 
driver apparently drove past a 
flashing red light which- signalled 
the approach of ‘the train, 


6 lm Bee 


FEINGLASS 


orders of Patrick Gorman, secre- 
gs Py i of the Amalgamated, 

‘The suspension and “resigna- 
tions” totaling 13, with two other 


leaders of Canadian affiliates, were |was carried out, without as m 


from a list of alleged “subversives” 
that Meany demanded be purged 
as a condition for AFL approval 


justified his role as receiver and 


the merger and a dual union 


The meeting was originally call- 


members that all quescions 


insistéd on assurances that the 


pended Id 
5 


man and Fein 


cratic procedures, that nomina- 
tions got under way. 

The conclusion of the meeting 
was marked by heated exchanges 
on the platform between Fein- 

lass and Jack Schneider, with 
the latter demanding Feinglass 
“tell the truth.” 


It appeared that all the sus- 
“ong or enfroced resignees will 
e nominated for office, but they 
will unquestionably be ruled. in- 
eligible. to run by ¥einglass: on 
the ground given in the wires 
from Gorman. 


PROLONGED APPLAUSE 


The purged leaders of the union 
were given prolonged and vigorous 
applause by the overwhelming 
majority of the nailers as they rose 
to speak and at the end of their 
speeches, But the meeting was 
told in advance that it has no 

wer to Vote on the suspensions. 

resolution to protest the undem- 
ocratic. manner in which the pur 


as a hearing of charges or trial, 
wit vigorously opposed by Fein- 
glass and Winogradsky on the 
ground that it would impede the 
merger. It was defeated, with a 
majority of those in ance 
apparently not. voting eithef way. 
Murray Brown, who has also 
been sus from managership 
of the Nailers local, said re- 


| 


y 
t there will 
further. demands 
, to what ac- 
the last 


he dusty. He sa 


those now in leadership followed 
a militant policy and fought the 
gangsters and racketeers. Then, 
too, the AFL demanded a, purge 
and similar telegrams were. sent 
to the associates of Ben Gold. 
7 eg siege ok 

rown said the ure was 
iNegal under the Fur and Leather 
Workers constitution, of the Amal- 
gamated’s own constitution and of 
the Constitution of the United 
States, . | 

ulius. Fleiss and. Schneider, the 
other two who refused to resign, 
spoke along similar lines. 

“We never dreamt that: the fur 
workers would- become just. so 
many figures in a chess game to 
be moved around,” said : He 
recalled how in 1927 the ragket- 
eers in tlie union’s oe t 
him a letter of charges, finding of 
= and expulsioin, “all in one 

ter’ without a hearing or trial. 
This he said was in sharp contrast 
to the democratic practices’ that 
have been in force in the fur union 
for the past 18 years. - — 

Schneider, like Brown and Fleiss 

ke for a merger, but he said 
that as xe against McCarthy- 
ism thé fur workers should ‘not 
permit the injection. of McCarthy- 
ite B ao into the union. 

inogradsky, one of those who 
ht vivo backed Feinglass’. view 
stressing mainly his fear that if 
the ‘purge is not the fur . 
workers would be again strife-torn 
unions in. the in- 
if it hadn’t been 

merger, the furriers would 

have been forced into a “long 
bloody ‘ strike”. during recent 
ee of a settlement. 
He said are small open ape 
and contractors that need to 
combatted: and_ this can 
only be met as part of labor move- 
mént, 2°55 

Feinglass, in his rebuttal, charg- 
ed that those purged were 


members 
und 


. 


emoXloF the union in the 


